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OPINIONS AND PREFERENCES OF ILLINOIS DEER HUNTERS 


Giles (1971) defines wildlife management as the science and art »%r 
making decisions and taking actions to change the structure, dynamics, and 
interaction of habitats, wild animal populations, and man to achieve specific 
human its by means of the wildlife resource. 

The relatively short documented history of wildlife management has 
witnessed an evolution away from the initial measure of satisfaction as the 
amount of game bagged to that of a multiple satisfaction experience. Ini- 
tially, wildlife managers ots administrators strived to produce more game for 
the hunting fraternity. There are many success stories that attest to the 
ability of the wildlife manager to manipulate the habitat to produce more 
game. However, as hunting popularity increased, so did the demand for 
hunting opportunity. This decreased the game harvested and it became 
necessary to measure hunting effort by an alternate method. Therefore, the 
concept of measuring man days afield evolved as one criterion to guide 
managers and administrators. Because wildlife populations are dynamic, the 
management of those populations and their user groups must also be dynamic. 
A management philosophy has evolved supporting the concept of 
multiple-satisfaction to measure hunter satisfaction. Within the framework 
of this objective, it is realized that there are many experiences that 
characterize a quality hunt with the expectation of success necessary, but by 
itself, success is insufficient to produce a quality hunting experience. 

The purpose of this paper is to provide wildlife managers and admin- 
istrators with the results of a survey which gives a _ socio-economic 


description of Illinois deer hunters, their opinions and preferences on 


issues relative to current deer management objectives. A second objective 
was to measure the human multiple-satisfaction dimensions considered impor- 


tant for a satisfying deer hunting experience. 


METHODS 


Ten percent of the individuals who purchased a 1981 firearm deer permit 
through the Illinois Department of Conservation's (IDOC) computerized random 
drawing procedure were sampled by county. A questionnaire and prepaid return 
envelope (see appendix) were mailed during the week of January 25, 1982. The 
questionnaire format followed one developed, pretested and used in Missouri 
(Porath et al., 1980) with some slight modifications. A follow-up letter was 
sent to non-respondents during the week of April 5, 1982. The total response 
yielded 4,290 usable questionnaires, for a 6/7 percent return rate. The 
attached appendix contains the collective county results of the 1981 deer 
hunter attitude survey. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Socio-Economic Characteristics 

Care must be exercised when applying the following survey results to 
justify management decisions because survey characteristics mask the fact 
that there are many interacting variables in the human population which must 
be addressed. However, to provide wildlife managers and administrators a 
composite of the Illinois firearm deer hunter, a profile was derived from the 
sample. The findings indicated that the average Illinois firearm deer hunter 
was a male between 30 - 39 with 12 years of formal education. The majority 
(47%) have a combined family income totalling more than $25,000 and supported 


a family of 3.5 persons. The majority (47%) had a rural background with 57 


percent currently living in a rural setting. However, the vast majority 
(93%) did not classify themselves as landowners of 40 or more acres of land 
utilized for commercial agricultural or forestry purposes. Therefore, these 
findings reflected a trend whereby urbanites are selecting rural settings to 


establish home sites. 


Illinois Hunting Characteristics 


To obtain more information about the users of Illinois wildlife re- 
sources, a section was included within the survey addressing individual 
sporting interests and background. Responses to this section provide the 
following information pertaining to the Illinois deer hunter. 

When respondents were asked how many persons in their household hunt 
deer, they indicated that the average number was 1.5 family members. The 
respondents indicated that 34 percent hunted with friends, 25 percent hunted 
alone, 14 percent hunted with other relatives, 12 percent with their chil- 
dren, 10 percent with parents, 3 percent hunted with their spouses, and 2 
percent indicated they hunted with other than those listed. 

When asked how far from home they would drive (one way) to hunt deer in 
Illinois, respondents indicated that 47 percent would drive 50 miles or less, 
Seto UGsmi less (lo“2)s. LOM to 50" miles. (lin) a 1t os lsto. 200) miles (72) ,° while 
20 percent would be willing to drive 201 miles or more. 

To determine the number of individuals who hunted outside of Illinois 
each year, hunters were asked if they hunted outside of the state. Sixteen 
percent of the respondents hunted outside of Illinois in 1981. Of these, 9 
percent hunted white-tailed deer, 2 percent pursued mule deer, 1 percent 


sought elk, and a trace (less than .5 percent) were moose or antelope 


hunting, while 4 percent hunted other wildlife species. These other species 
probably included waterfowl and gallinaceous birds. 

When asked what type of hunting other than firearm deer hunting was 
pursued in Illinois, respondent answers were as follows: small game (892), 
waterfowl (34%), archery deer hunting (33%), varment (32%), furbearer (222), 
turkey (5%), while 4 percent only hunted during the shotgun deer season. 
These figures may be misleading because this survey was comprised of a random 
sample of individuals who had purchased firearm deer permits. [In addition, 
one must keep in mind that with only a limited number of turkey permits 
available through a random drawing, this figure may not represent those who 
would like to turkey hunt, but rather those fortunate enough to receive a 
permit. 

When individuals were requested to identify the form of hunting they 
enjoyed most, second most and third most, from a list of 15 types of hunting, 
the following was provided: 55 percent of the respondents indicated deer 
hunting - gun as their most-enjoyed hunting, while 22 percent of respondents 
indicated they enjoyed firearm deer hunting the second most, and the third 
most enjoyed was rabbit hunting, recorded by 21 percent of the respondents. 

When asked how information was obtained regarding deer hunting in 
Illinois, respondents indicated the following: 28 percent obtained infor- 
mation from friends, 17 percent from IDOC pamphlets, 17 percent from Illinois 
Outdoor Highlights, 15 percent from newspapers, 8 percent from State reports 
in magazines like Field and Stream, 5 percent from IDOC employees, 5 percent 
from sources other than those listed, 4 percent from sporting goods stores, 


and 1 percent from Illinois Fins and Feathers. 


To gain insight into how Illinois firearm deer hunters react to deer 
crossing signs along the highway, they were asked if they (a) slowed down, 
(b) continued at same speed but watched for deer carefully, (c) ignored, or 
(d) recognized but don't slow down. Answers were positive 36, 58, 1, and 5 
percent, respectively. 

Evaluation of the 1981 Deer Hunting Season 

There were 63,899 regular paid county deer permits issued through a 
random computerized drawing for the 1981 firearm deer permit. Survey results 
revealed that 3 percent did not hunt. Failure to hunt may have resulted 
from work conflicts, relocation, economics, illness or death. In addition, 
it is possible that some permits were issued to non-hunters, to individuals 
who oppose deer hunting and purchase deer permits with the intent of limiting 
deer hunting opportunities to others. 

Survey results indicate that 32 percent of the respondents harvested a 
deer while 68 percent were unsuccessful. Results from mandatory deer check 
stations indicate 27 percent success, which is 5 percent lower than survey 
results. Possible reasons for the discrepancy include sample bias, incorrect 
or dishonest response to survey question (for example, an individual wounds a 
deer and is unable to retrieve it, but reports it as a kill through the 
survey question), errors in maintaining and tabulating check station figures 
and noncompliance with the regulation requiring deer to be checked in. 
Results of this survey indicated that the 1981 firearm deer harvest was 
underestimated by at least 5 percent. 

Comparison of figures pertaining to the type of deer harvested, i.e., 
antlered deer (buck) or antlerless deer (doe, fawn), reveals that survey 


results and check station results are inconsistent. Assuming respondents 


correctly interpreted the questions, survey figures show that 56 percent 
harvested antlered deer (59% recorded at check station) while 44 percent of 
the harvest consisted of antlerless deer (41% recorded at check station). 

To determine the extent individual deer hunters check their deer into a 
county check station other than the county of harvest, the following. question 
was asked: "In which county did you hunt and at which county check station 
was your deer recorded?" Survey results indicate that 86 percent of the 
harvest was recorded in the county of kill while 14 percent reported their 
deer into a county check station other than the county of harvest. Although 
this does not affect the collection of biological data, it does cause concern 
for law enforcement. The problem stems from the interpretation of the 
regulation which states, "a deer must be checked into the county check 
station or the nearest check station to the kill." To reduce the possible 
noncompliance to this regulation, it is recommended that emphasis be placed 
on drawing the deer hunters' attention to this requirement when the permits 
are issued. 

To ascertain deer hunting pressures respondents were asked how many 
total days they hunted and the number of days during each three-day season. 


Respondents reported they hunted an average of 2.4 days during the first 3 


a 


days and 1.5 days during the last 3 days. Overall the respondents hunted an 
average of 3.8 days. 

Current demand for resident county deer permits exceeds the number 
allocated. Survey results provide information which may support modification 
of the current methodology of deer permit allocation. Therefore, it is 
suggested that a biological assessment be carried out to determine the 
effects of additional "second season only" deer permits on the population 
dynamics of the herd. If results indicate no negative impact to the current 
Illinois deer herd, it is recommended that wildlife administrators consider 
the implementation of a "second season only" deer permit. "Second season 
only" deer permits would consist of issuing additional deer permits for 
counties that have an underexploited deer herd. This type of permit would be 
available in counties that have issued all their regular two 3-day deer 
permits and only to unsuccessful full season permit applications. Rationale 
for implementing this type of permit consists of the need to reduce the deer 
density while providing additional hunting opportunities during the second 
season when hunting pressure traditionally drops off. 

The survey determined the land ownership that deer hunters used during 
the 1981 season. Respondents revealed that the majority (61%) hunted only on 
private iand; 17 percent hunted only on pubiic land, with 11 percent 
reporting they hunted mostly on private land. Six percent hunted equally on 
public and private land with 4 percent hunting mostly on public land. One 
percent reported they didn't know the ownership of the land on which they 
hunted during the 1981 season. These results indicate that an aggressive 
campaign should be carried out to educate the deer hunter on methods to 


establish a better rapport with landowners. 


Schole (1973) indicated that the effectiveness of law enforcement and 
mass media in correcting undesirable hunting behavior may be improved through 
hunter training courses encouraging participation by fathers and sons. 
Therefore, the Firearm Safety Course should stress the ethical obligation thc 
hunter has in developing a respect for land, wildlife, companions, equipment, 
and even himself (Langenau 1979) to develop a positive picture for the vast 
numbers of individuals who are neutral on the anti-hunting issue. 

When asked to identify the single major factor responsible for selecting 
the county they hunted in during 1981, respondents indicated availability of 
private land to hunt on, owned by either a relative or friend (41%), as the 
primary reason; close to home (33%) was second, followed by availability of 
public land to hunt on (14%), number of deer and hunter success (9%), while 4 
percent identified more than one. It is assumed that respondents selecting 
“availability of permits" were tabulated in the last category of more than 
one selection. 

In response to a question to determine the perception of deer hunters 
regarding deer densities, the respondents indicated that 47 percent of the 
hunters believed there were about the right number of deer, while too few 
deer were reported by 44 percent. Of the remaining respondents, 1 percent 
indicated there were too many deer, while 8 percent disclosed they had no 
opinion relative to deer densities. An Illinois landowner attitude survey 
(Kube 1983) which asked the same questions found too many deer reported by 12 
percent of the landowners, while 67 percent indicated about right number of 
deer, and 21 percent reported there were too few deer. The same report 
indicated that 26 percent of the landowners believed there were too many 


hunters, 68 percent reported about right number of hunters, and 6 percent 


indicated too few hunters. The current deer hunter survey revealed that 18 
percent felt there were too many hunters, 57 percent reported about right 
number of hunters, and 16 percent indicated there were too few hunters. 
Results of the above two questions illustrate a problem confronting the 
IDOC, i.e., a greater proportion of landowners perceive the deer population 
as too high than do deer hunters who believe the population is too low, and a 
greater percentage of landowners than hunters believe there are too many deer 
hunters. Therefore, the challenge facing IDOC is to neutralize these 
perceptions while maintaining a biologically sound deer herd. A possible 
approach to addressing this question would be to develop a coalition whereby 
deer hunters and landowners would meet to discuss their differences and 
advance recommendations on possible resolutions to the IDOC (Kube 1983). 
There are occasions when deer densities become too high for the carrying 
capacity of the habitat. When this happens, landowners experience heavy 
depredation to crops, orchards, and nursery stock. When these isolated 
situations occur, it is necessary the IDOC have a policy procedure to follow 
to alleviate the monetary loss the landowner attributed to deer. Without an 
effective approach, the IDOC comes under fire for mismanagement of the 
State's natural resource. Therefore, it is recommended we expand the current 
procedure of investigating the deer damage compiaint by providing a recom- 
mendation to curtail the depredation, and if the recommendation fails, issue 
a permit to sacrifice a specific number of deer. However, there should be no 
consideration made for making a monetary renumeration for deer depredation 
because the dollar expenditure could be overwhelming, not to mention the 
tremendous time demand on IDOC personnel. However, a possible approach could 


consist of the issuance of special deer depredation removal permits which 
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would be valid only during the legal deer hunting season. Implementation of 
this type of program would involve a district wildlife biologist responding 
through a field evaluation to the original complaint. If the biologist founc 
evidence of excessive deer depredation, he would recommend that a specific 
number of special deer depredation removal permits be issued from Springfield 
to the landowner. Deer removal permits could then be given away or sold by 
the landowner, or utilized by himself, during the legal deer hunting season. 
In addition, it may be advisable to revise the Wildlife Code to allow an 
individual to kill more than one legal deer with a firearm as long as he has 
in possession a valid deer depredation removal permit. Also” iteas 
recommended that these permits be sex specific with emphasis given to removal 
of anterless deer. Through this practice the reproducing cohort would be 
reduced, thereby reducing the total population of deer at a more rapid rate. 

State public wildlife management agencies are faced with the prospect of 
declining public support and operating revenues. At the same time, these 
agencies must deal with increasing criticism for their orientation toward the 
interest of just one group, the license purchasing public (Shaw 1975). It 
becomes important therefore, to demonstrate to the general public the mone- 
tary value generated through the deer hunting program and its benefit to 
individuais and businesses. 

Langford and Cocheba (1978) state "The existence of wildlife permits 
people to participate in certain activities which produce varying amounts of 
satisfaction or utility. The satisfaction or utility received by an indi- 
vidual represents a primary benefit. Whether we are measuring value, primary 


benefits or the amount of satisfaction generated by participation in a 


particular activity, we need a ‘cardinal index of satisfaction’ to serve as a 
measure of value. 

"According to the consumer's surplus concept, money can be an acceptable 
cardinal index of satisfaction or utility. Although it is by no means a 
perfect unit of measure, some of the more persistent arguments against using 
it for this purpose are indefensible. For example, there are some who argue 
that because of the aesthetic aspects of wildlife-based experiences, monetary 
valuation is not acceptable. Yet individuals make monetary assessments of 
the value of automobiles, houses, night club entertainment and works of art 
all of which possess some aesthetic appeal. The amount of aesthetic appeal 
of a commodity has little to do with whether or not money is an acceptable 
measure of its value to a consumer. 

The fact remains that money is the medium of exchange in our society and 
it should therefore come as no surprise that economists use it as a measure 
of value. Only the naive can believe that using money to measure value is 
synonymous with a materialistic ethic. Thus, since no one has found a 
workable alternative, this monograph will accept the consumer's surplus 
concept, with its assertion that money can be a satisfactory cardinal index 
of satisfaction or utility, as the theoretical framework within which to 
develop methods for measuring the value of wildlife." 

Inasmuch as economics enters into the annual Illinois deer seasons, both 
from the standpoint of expenditures by individual hunters and revenues gained 
by businesses and government, it is noteworthy to identify some of the goods 
and services required. Sales of 1981 regular firearm deer permits generated 
$958,485 in revenues. The average distance the deer hunter was willing to 


drive "one way" was 75 miles or 150 miles round trip. Utilizing this average 
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and the figure of 3.83 days hunted during the 1981 firearm deer season, it is 
possible to expand the sample to provide an estimate of miles driven for the 
entire population. However, it must be realized that each individual may not 
have driven 150 miles each day because some respondents stayed in moteis 
after reaching their destination; therefore, the figures may be somewhat 
biased. However, the estimate of total trips and miles driven for deer 
hunting by all hunters during 1981 was 242,816 and 36,422,430, respectively. 
Table 1 (page 27) estimates the major expenditures Illinois deer hunters 
made during the 1981 firearm season. Utilizing the average actual individual 
expenditure, a priority listing was established, from the greatest 
expenditure to the least: taxidermy, meat processing, hunting gear, lodging, 
food, transportation, and lease fees. However, prioritizing the funding using 
the expanded estimate provides the following results: hunting gear, 
transportation, food, meat processing, lodging, taxidermy and lease fees. 
This question further requested the respondents to indicate if they paid 
lease fees for deer hunting privileges during 1981 and if so, to whom and on 
what time basis. Results indicate that 97 percent of the sample (n = 4,287) 
did not pay lease fees while 3 percent did. The results of those paying 
lease fees were equally divided between private landowners and private clubs 
with the following results: a, trace (less chan, .O5,4percentomeor | tne 
respondents paid on a daily basis with 1 percent paying on a yearly basis. 
There were no leasing arrangements on a monthly basis reported in this 
survey. When respondents were questioned as to the maximum daily fee they 
would be willing to pay a private landowner to hunt deer on his property, if 
he requested a fee and they could assume a good chance to shoot a deer, they 


indicated an average fee of $7.47 a day. 
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Using expenditure figures reported in Table 1, including permit fees, 
for the expanded estimated total and dividing it by the total number (17,173) 
of deer killed, an estimated monetary value of $374.40 can be assigned each 
deer harvested by hunters with a valid regular lottery permit. Utilizing the 
figure of 50 pounds to represent the average amount of processed meat per 
deer yields a per pound value of $7.49. When regular deer permit revenues of 
$958,485 are included in the calculations, the results are as follows: $430 
per deer and $8.60 per pound of processed venison. 

After considering all aspects of the 1981 firearm deer season, 74 
percent of the respondents were generally satisfied, with the remaining 26 
percent replying that they were not satisfied with their hunt. In an attempt 
to identify some of the parameters which took away from hunter satisfaction 
during the 1981 season, a question was included to rank a number of 
variables. The question yielded the following list of factors in descending 
order of importance perceived by the hunter as influencing the quality of his 
huttemeL ye snot sett ingwaadeermJ52 400) mtoo hort) of “aliseason aG122)5 3) 
other reasons than those listed (11%), 4) nothing subtracted from the hunt 
(774) += 5) not seeing’ a’ deer §(72);5"" 6) not’ having enoughistimeSoffmto “hunt 
(6%), 7) road hunters (5%), 8) too many hunters (5%), 9) bad weather 
(52) 9 0) 8) SLoDy hunters WCow) welll) Mearlyrworeiate shooterss (3%) ,ril2) 94 had. to 
drive too far to hunt (3%), 13) too expensive (2%), and 14) wounding and 
not finding deer (12%). 

From the list of prioritized variables it may be possible to modify 
current management strategy to provide a more satisfying hunting opportunity. 
While certain factors are beyond the control of the IDOC, such as the 


weather, not having enough time off of work, and expenses, other variables 


may be adjusted. For an example, greater law enforcement effort could 
alleviate early or late shooting and road hunting. In order to accomplish 
this goal, a review of county-by-county survey results would be needed to 
isolate areas that are experiencing an excessive amount of this type or 
behavior. After the areas have been identified, additional Conservation 
Police Officers (CPO's) could be assigned to curtail this type of activity. 

Educational methods could be implemented and stressed through the 
current hunter safety courses and news media to increase the hunters 
abilities of seeing and killing a deer while decreasing the number of wounded 
but umretrievable deer. To accomplish this it would become necessary to 
develop programs that provide biological information such as seasonal and 
daily activities of deer and habitat requirements. Also, it should be 
stressed that the individual hunter become acquainted with the vital areas of 
the deer's anatomy so that a clean hit will help ensure a quick kill. In 
addition, hunters should be instructed to "zero in" their shotguns or 
muzzleloaders by doing some target shooting prior to the season. Another 
area of instruction should cover the importance and methods of trailing a 
wounded deer. 

The hunter safety course lends itself ideally to instructing the young 
hunter on deer hunting methodology. Langenau and Mellon (1980) state that 
Michigan 12 to 18-year-olds are an important group that is exerting, and will 
continue to exert, considerable influence on the direction and success of 
wildlife management programs in that state. Therefore, it may be desirable 
to rename the current Hunter Safety Course to that of Hunter Education Course 
in Illinois. Subject matter to be included in the course would stress safety 


precautions and the hunter's responsibility to wildlife, landowners and the 
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nonhunter. Also, emphasis should be given to request that a parent(s) or 
guardian accompany the youth while attending the course. Through this 
approach both parent(s) and youth would be exposed to what are considered 
ethical hunting techniques by the hunting fraternity. Through a_ slow 
evolving process such as this it may be possible to alleviate the slob hunter 
syndrome. Other factors within this question on hunter satisfaction which 
the IDOC has authority to alter include season length, number of hunters and 
driving distance for hunting purposes. These factors will be addressed later 
in the text. 

In response to the question, "Did you receive a 1981 Successful Deer 
Hunter Pin?", 32 percent indicated yes while 68 percent responded no. 
Comparing these results with answers from hunters reporting harvesting a 
deer, it appears that approximately all successful hunters do receive 
commemerative pins of their successful hunt. While the practice of providing 
a commemerative pin to successful hunters may seem trivial, there is a 
meaningful objective behind it. The purpose is to take advantage of the 
pride found in the majority of us to demonstrate our deer hunting skill 
through wearing a successful pin yearly. In return for the commemerative pin 
it is felt that a greater proportion of deer are reported to county check 
stations where needed biological data, such as sex and age, are collected. 

Results from the question pertaining to individuals observing a deer 
illegally killed before or after the 1981 season, provides the first 
documented estimate of observed illegal kill within the State. Of the 
respondents answering this question (n = 4290), 93 percent indicated that 
they had witnessed no illegal kill. Of the 7 percent reporting witnessing 


the illegal killing of a deer, 2 percent reported witnessing illegal kill 
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with 1 percent witnessing 2, and 4 percent witnessing the illegal kill of 3 
or more deer outside of the season. 

If it is assumed that this survey represents a random sample which is 
representative of the total population of Illinois deer hunters, it is 
possible to derive a minimum number of illegal killed deer throughout the 
year. Utilizing only the sales of regular deer permits (63,899) and then 
projecting survey percentages (when computing the 4 percent that witnessed 3 
or more deer illegally killed, the figure 3 was used for tabulation) to yield 
a minimum estimate of 4,473 illegally killed deer. When this figure is 
transferred into a dollar value utilizing the monetary value of a legally 
killed deer, as reported earlier, it represents a minimum of $1,923,390 
literally being stolen annually from Illinois citizens. 

It is suggested that this information be disseminated to the public as 
well as to the Illinois Attorney General's office to pass down to the county 
State Attorneys and circuit judges. Through this approach it is hoped that 
trials involving illegally killed deer are not treated as misdemeanors but as 


felonies. 


PERCEPTION OF ILLINOIS' DEER MANAGEMENT PROGRAM 
"The requirement for managers to justify and explain why deer are being 
managed has now created a rapid evolution 7a philosophy. Many problems in 
wildlife administration, in the final analysis, can be attributed to changes 
in objectives from 'game bagged' to 'days afield' to multiple-satisfactions. 
"The latter approach is based on the concept of expectancy-value theory 
in psychology (Wagar 1966), and some emperial research supporting the theory 


(Lawler 1973). The main principle of this theory is that a wide variety of 
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human experiences and satisfactions are derived from hunting, that these are 
direct products of management, are measurable, and can be used to evaluate 
Management programs (Hendee 1974). There is still some theoretical dispute 
as to whether management goals and subsequent evaluations should be based on 
satisfactions (Hautaluoma and Brown 1978) or experiences (Schreyer 1977). 
However, there is general agreement that the operational purpose of resource 
management is to provide public benefits and that human dimensions data, as 
well as biological data, are required to assess progress towards that goal. 

"At first, we may resist applying this idea to deer management by 
preferring to think that public responses should be measured and considered 
by politicians rather than by wildlife scientists and wildlife 
administrators. A little reflection will remind us that deer managers have 
always reacted to public response in making recommendations and evaluations. 
They have reacted to crop damage complaints, talk in deer camps, grumblings 
and smiles at check stations, economic activity in deer hunting communities, 
motor vehicle-deer collisions, arguments against hunting, and a variety of 
other responses from hunting and non-hunting publics. In the is though, 
much of this information has been informal and impressionistic rather than 
being based on the same kind of scientific precision and testing that has 
been required of biological data." (Langenau 1979) 

When respondents were asked to evaluate the current overall success of 
the Illinois deer management program, the following response was recorded: 
the majority (50%) rated the program as "good," 17 percent regarded it as 


"excellent," "fair" by 25 percent and "poor" by 4 percent, while the 


remaining 4 percent gave "no opinion." 


It is reassuring and encouraging to receive a favorable response to the 
current deer management program from the vast majority of questionnaire 
respondents. However, the challenge facing the Forest Wildlife Section is to 
"fine tune’ the current management policies to address the perceived problems 
by those reporting a "fair" and "poor' deer management program. The 
following evaluation and interpretation will provide guidelines to accomplish 
this goal. 

Within this section of the survey, there were three questions designed 
to evaluate the individual's opinion on the structure of the two 3-day deer 
seasons. One question pertained to season length while two questions 
addressed the respondent's perception regarding hunter densities and possible 
alternatives to reduce the number of deer hunters afield. 

Responses to the question relative to the current season length revealed 


that 54 percent indicated the season length was “about right," 43 percent 
indicated "too short," 1 percent indicated the season was "too long" and 2 
percent indicated "no opinion" to this question. 

Realizing that there is only an il percent difference separating those 
favoring a longer season and those indicating the length of season to be 
"about right,” it is appropriate to go back to an earlier question reporting 
on variables that took away from the hunter's satisfaction during the 1981 
season. Within this question the variable "season was too short" was 
identified as the second most important factor (12%) taking away from the 
hunter's satisfaction surpassed only by the variable of "didn't get a deer" 
(On. 

Coupling the results from these two questions may provide ground work 


for the wildlife administrators to consider lengthening the season. Possible 
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methodology to accomplish this includes opening the season the Friday before 
Thanksgiving and closing it on the Sunday after Thanksgiving. A season of 
this nature would provide a ten-day firearm deer season, which allows for an 
additional four days of hunting, and is within the current guidelines of the 
Illinois State Statutes. An additional benefit through this seasonal 
framework is it would allow individuals to hunt during the holidays, thereby 
precluding the necessity of their taking vacation to hunt. 

The results from the question asked regarding the respondent's 
perception on the number of deer hunters and how it affects the hunt and 
opportunity of obtaining a regular deer permit is shown in Table 2 (page 28). 
The hunters’ perceptions indicate that the majority of 1981 deer hunters do 
not believe there are too many hunters nor that the number of hunters afield 
present a safety hazard. This survey supports the philosophy that deer 
hunters adhere to, i.e., that a large number of hunters "keep deer moving" 
thereby improving the hunters’ opportunities for success. A majority of 
respondents disagreed with the statement that they enjoyed hunting less than 
in the past because of the hunters afield. However, respondents did agree 
with the statement that the opportunities of obtaining a deer permit are 
diminished because of the number of hunters currently applying for a permit. 
The response to this question supports an early conclusion that the majority 
of hunters had a successful hunt. However, the question identifies an area 
that managers must address, and that is the issuance of county deer permits. 

As could be expected, Illinois deer hunters were opposed to reducing 
their numbers (Table 3, page 29). Respondents were strongly in favor of 
limiting out-of-state hunters. However, during the 1981 season there were 


only 62 out-of-state permits issued. Of this total, 17 permits were issued 
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to landowners with the remaining majority probably being issued to members of 
families and friends of families currently residing in Illinois. 

Survey results provide the insight necessary to realize that the 
majority of Illinois deer hunters do not believe there are too many hunters 
afield nor do they want their hunting opportunities decreased. It may be 
appropriate to investigate the feasibility of increasing deer hunting 
opportunities and provide an opportunity for all interested individuals to 
hunt when and where they desire. The task of investigating methodology for 
implementing this objective would be monumentous requiring a thorough 
biological and administrative evaluation within the IDOC and by ene public 
over a period of time. However, as an initial suggestion, it is recommended 
that a modified buck-only season be considered by wildlife managers and 
administrators. 

A modified buck-only deer hunting program would consist of establishing 
two hunting seasons per year whereby an individual would select the season he 
wants to hunt. At the time of application, the individual (both regular 
permit applicants and landowner applicants) would indicate an either-sex 
permit or a buck-only permit. Individuals issued an either-sex permit would 
be allowed to kill either a buck or a doe, while those obtaining a buck-only 
permit would be restricted to killing only an antlered animal. All 
applicants not receiving an either-sex permit would automatically receive a 
buck-only permit. The current computerized allocation of firearm deer 
permits by county lends itself for conversion to a modified buck-only season, 
allowing wld applicants an opportunity to hunt while greatly increasing 


recreational days afield. 
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Conversion to this type of deer hunting options would permit 
manipulation of hunter density and pressure, and improve the quality of the 
hunt and satisfy those landowners who believe there are. too many deer 
hunters. Issuance of either-sex permits would be the incentive used to 
regulate hunter densities between seasons. During the first season there 
would be only half as many either-sex permits available as for the second 
season. In addition, the two seasons could be of variable length which would 
serve as an additional method of regulating hunter pressure. Before 
implementing this type of hunting program, we would need to determine public 
acceptance and how it would effect the deer herd biologically. The 
biological ramifications would be evaluated through the use of past harvest 
data and utilizing a computerized simulated deer population model. Through 
this process it would be possible to establish county quotas for the issuance 
of either-sex permits. 

The acceptance by the public of converting to a modified buck-only 
season is questionable. Therefore, it would be essential that a public 
relations program be developed, well in advance of implementing a modified 
buck-only program, to inform the public of its intent. In addition, it would 
become necessary to hold public meetings for the same purpose to solicit 
comments and recommendations from the general pubiic. 

Currently, deer herd management policy in Illinois provides for the 
issuance of a free deer permit for each 40 acres of agricultural or 
commercial timber land an individual owns or leases and resides on. The 
rationale behind this policy is that the landowner and his immediate family 
provide food and cover for deer and should therefore be granted the right to 


hunt deer on their own land free of charge. 
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In addition to the free landowner deer permit, current policy allows for 
the issuance of paid landowner deer permits for each 40 acres of agricultural 
or commercial timber land an individual owns or leases. This permit allows a 
qualifying landowner and his immediate family to hunt anywhere within the 
county. This policy provides landowners a permit without having to go 
through the computerized random deer permit drawing. The free landowner 
permit provides the landowner with some motivation, even if limited, to 
manage his land for wildlife; the paid county-wide permit does not. 

The Illinois deer hunter was questioned about his feelings on the 
issuance of a single "free landowner-tenant deer permit" and "paid 
landowner-tenant deer permit." Response to the "free landowner" permit 
revealed that 20 percent were opposed to it, 24 percent took a neutral stand, 
46 percent were in favor of it, and 10 percent were not aware of the policy. 
The higher percent favoring this policy may represent a feeling that 
landowners should have some type of remuneration for providing and 
maintaining deer habitat. Responses to the "paid landowner" permit indicated 
that 30 percent of the Illinois deer hunters opposed this type of permit, 
while 36 percent were in favor of its availability, 24 percent were neutral, 
and 10 percent of the respondents were unaware of this policy. It is 
possible that the greater percentage of hunters are opposed to the "paid 
landowner" versus the "free landowner" permits because of the belief that 
landowners should not be eligible to hunt free county wide. 

Survey results do not provide conclusive evidence justifying termination 
of "paid landowner" deer permits. However, survey results when coupled with 


the biologically defendable rationale for termination of "paid landowner" 
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permits gives IDOC ample justification to cancel the issuance of "paid 
landowner" permits. 

A ranking of enjoyment factors perceived as most important to least 
important by Illinois deer hunters is shown in Table 4 (page 30). The 
highest ranking enjoyment factor was killing a deer. Others ranking high 
were seeing deer sign, a familiar hunting area, birds and other wildlife, 
getting a shot at a deer, and friends. Three factors taking away from 
hunting enjoyment are dogs running deer, wounding a deer (interpreted as 
unretrievable) and C. B. radios. It is interesting that of these three least 
rewarding factors, one is an illegal method of hunting deer and the other two 
are considered unethical by the majority of the deer hunting fraternity. 

An overview of factors, listed in descending order of importance, 
considered important for deer hunting through this survey of Illinois deer 
hunters is shown in Table 5 (page 31). Eighteen factors were listed in the 
question, with respondents identifying to get out-of-doors, testing hunting 
skills, to feel close to nature, to obtain meat, and to kill a deer as the 
top five reasons they hunt deer. 

Porter et al. (1973), as cited by Langenau (1979), reported that when 
measuring hunting satisfaction, eleven significant factors emerged. In 
decreasing order of importance they include: nature, escapism, ingroup 
companionship, shooting, skill, vicariousness, trophy displays, harvest, 
equipment, outgroup verbal contact and outgroup visual contact. 

More (1973) reported that the pleasure of hunting does not come from 
anything inherently rewarding about the death of an animal, but rather from 
the companionship of peers, the aesthetics of nature, and the application of 


their own skills in reaching their goal. However, the actual kill is an 
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integral part of hunting because it provides the hunter with feedback that he 
has succeeded in solving the problem. The pleasure of hunting comes more 
from the process than the product. 

Nineteen factors considered as possible threats to deer hunting by the 
Illinois hunters are listed in Table 6 (page 32). The six leading threats, 
in descending order, were poaching, clearing forests for farming, road 
hunting, anti-hunters, unsafe hunters, and poor behavior by hunters. The 
three least-threatening factors were legal doe hunting, building dams and 
legal sport hunting. 

Langenau (1979) reported that in general, violators were younger, more 
often of local and rural residence, less educated, but proficient and 
experienced hunters. In addition, law enforcement activity can have an 
important impact on deer densities, in particular in areas where deer herds 
are below carrying capacity due to winter loss, habitat manipulation or a 
previous overharvest. Therefore, in these areas, increased law enforcement 
activities would be much more cost, effective than in areas where deer 
densities are at carrying capacity. However, in areas where deer numbers are 
at carrying capacity, preventing illegal kill may have little effect on deer 
population size but may ensure an equitable distribution of harvest among 
deer hunters. 

The strong feeling regarding the anti-hunting sentiment reported by the 
Illinois deer hunter is well founded. ‘he apparently growing numbers of 
anti-hunters will increase unless this sentiment is addressed and resolved. 
Langenau (1979) suggested that rather than strive to polarize these 
individuals, the wildlife managers should actively encourage conflict. The 


consequences of this action would hopefully be that hunters "clean up their 
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ranks" and become more ethical (Kozicky 1977). Anti-hunters may become aware 
that the majority of hunters are conservationists concerned with the well 
being of our wildlife resources. 

It is encouraging that the Illinois deer hunter recognizes that through 
biologically sound deer management practices, either-sex deer hunting will 
not threaten the deer herd. However, the perception that dam building does 
not present a serious threat to the deer herd should provide concern for the 
wildlife manager. In a state noted for its corn and soybean production, 
there are many areas where the only timber habitat remaining is located on 
hillsides within a drainage system. Therefore, the concern stems from the 
fact that removal of this timber for dam construction and water impoundment 
purposes may have irreversible ramifications on a local deer herd that is 
dependent on this timber to fulfill part of its annual habitat requirements. 
MANAGEMENT RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE FUTURE | 

Resource managers are becoming increasingly aware that management of our 
wildlife resources involves management of the people utilizing those re- 
sources. There has been extensive research on the physical and biological 
aspects of natural resources making scientifically sound management of these 
resources possible. Our knowledge of human users is less well developed. 
However, the ability to manage human behavior becomes more critical as 
increasing numbers of people seek outdoor recreation. If conflicts among 
users are to be minimized and loss of the resource base is to be averted, 
enlightened decisions must be made to regulate resource users (Klessig and 
Hale 1972). 

Therefore, instead of reacting to unsound public demand, it is recom- 


mended that an action outline be formulated whereby deer management 
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objectives are established which address both the resource and public 
needs. Furthermore, additional sociological as well as biological 
research should be collected in order that the planning, promoting, 
implementing and evaluating changes in the current deer management 
program are possible. In addition, it is recommended that a survey 
questionnaire, similar to the one reviewed, be conducted on a periodic 
basis to monitor any change in the public's perception relative to our 


deer management policies. 
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1. Estimated expenditures made by Illinois firearm deer hunters 
g the 1981 season. Sample sizes are in parentheses. 


INDIVIDUAL AVERAGE "ACTUAL" EXPANDED ESTIMATE 
ESTIMATED CLAIMED FOR 
EXPENSE EXPENSE? TOTAL POPULATION? 
Samosa, (45274) Shed ae tenk Salt tO ) $1,499,710.00 
portation 
& Oil) 27.99 (4,283) 3185403531) 1i37584.5.3). 00 
ng Gear 
Ht sfor 
season) 29.00 (4,282) Spy io h Arps 19) Loo 370ht UU 
ng 5375 (4,248) 41.54 ( 588) 367,419.00 
Processing fe 30BL a= 251) 43.98 4 7/07) 466,463.00 
ermy ahs 20) 1d) 95.09 ( 205) 292,018.00 
Fees PTAA F251) 2969s Men DOL) 162,303.00 
$100.62 318.90 $6 ,429,517.00 
Individual estimated expense for each category was obtained by 


tabulating all expenditures within that category then dividing by total 
number of survey respondents. 

Individual actual claimed expense for each category was obtained by 
tabulating all expenditures within that category then dividing by only 
the number of respondents claiming expense for that category. 

Expanded estimate for the total population was obtained for each 
category by multiplying the individual estimated expense by the total 
number of 1981 firearm deer permits (63,899) issued through the regular 
random drawing procedure. 
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Table 2 - Illinois Deer Hunters’ Perception on Hunter Densities and How 
it Affected their 1981 Hunt (Answers in percent with n values in 
parentheses). 


Agree Disagree No Opinion 


There are now too many hunters 
in the areas I hunt. 26 49 25 (4513589 


The number of hunters now afield 
presents a hazard to my safety. 21 58 Zi (Cae boos 


A large number of hunters in the 
field improves my chances for 
taking a deer. 49 37 14” (45211) 


I now enjoy hunting less than in 
the past because of the hunters 
afield. ae 55 23° (4, 1475 


My chances for getting a "Deer Permit" 


are not good because of the number ; 
of hunters now applying. 44 36 20 (4,194) 
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Table 3 - Illinois Deer Hunter Response to Reducing Hunter Numbers 
(Answers in Percent with n values in Parentheses) 


Statement Good Not very No 
Idea Good Idea Opinion 


Hunter choice season (hunter selects 

portion of season he wants to hunt, 

but would not be allowed to hunt 

entire season). 23 63 EA Tee dea] 


Limit (quota) on hunter numbers 
Pirsceday . 13 68 19 (3,608) 


Limit (quota) on out-of-state hunters. TW 11 124 (3,950) 
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Table 4 - Factors Affecting Illinois Deer Hunter Enjoyment During the 1981 
Firearm Season (factors listed in percentages and in descending 
order of importance with n values in parentheses). 


Adds to 

Enjoyment Enjoyment 
Factor Greatly Somewhat 
Killing a deer 81 14 
Deer sign 78 13 
A familiar hunting area 65 28 
Birds and other wildlife 61 24 
A shot at a deer 58 33 
Friends 58 28 
Friday opening oR 21 
A tree stand 45 28 
Deer camp activities 44 Zo 
Family 43 26 
Camping 40 agi 
Photography ras Ze 
State-managed land 25 22 
4-wheel drive vehicle 15 14 
Target shooting i fay 
Other hunters afield 26 
Rain 4 Ll 
Dogs running deer 3 5 
Wounding a deer 3 6 
CB radios 3 ri 


Neither 


5 


8 


6 


13 


Takes Away 
From Enjoyment 
Somewhat Greatly 
trace trace (4,156) 
1 trace (4,096) 
trace 1 (4,155) 
1 1 (4,125) 
1 1 (4,146) 
1 1 (4,144) 
3 4 (4,142) 
3 2 (4,142) 
2 2 (4,116) 
2 2 (4113) 
2 1 (4,125) 
2 2) (4,117) 
3 4 (4,106) 
9 26 (45137) 
6 al (4,127) 
19 3 (4,117) 
34 “ae (45 r52)) 
18 61 (4,154) 
13 67 (4,145) 
10 26 (4,093) 
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Table 5 - Factors Considered Important for Deer Hunting by Illinois Hunters 
(factors listed in descending order of importance by percentages, 


n = 4,286) 
Enjoyment Factors Rank by Percentage 
To get out-of-doors 85 
To test my hunting skills 70 
To feel close to nature 64 
To obtain meat 63 
To kill a deer 61 
To be with friends mh, 
To learn about nature po 
To get exercise bs 
To kill a trophy buck 48 
To have excitement in my life 36 
To be alone o% 
To get away from work BZ 
To be with family SY? 
To get away from city life 30 
To have stories to tell others 26 
To show others my hunting skills 18 
To escape the family for awhile 13 


To satisfy my friends or family who hunt 9 
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Table 6 -— Possible Threats Perceived to Deer Hunting by Illinois Hunters After 
the 1981 Season (factors listed in descending order of importance in 


percentages, with n values in parentheses). 


Possible 
Threats 


Poaching 


Clearing forests 
for farming 


Road hunting 
Anti-hunters 
Unsafe Hunters 


Poor Behavior 
by Hunters 


Free-running dogs 
City growth 

Posting of land 
Coyotes 

Deer/Vehicle collisions 
Out-of-State hunters 
Too many hunters 
Strip mining 

Weather 

Legal doe hunting 
Building dams 


Legal sport hunting 


Great 


Threat 


70 


56 


46 


46 


46 


39 


Sf) 


fe 


27 


24 


23 


18 


17 


14 


Somewhat of 
a Threat 


25 


32 


38 


28 


34 


40 


43 


a7 


32 


44 


48 


a2 


46 


fae 


41 


21 


jas 


sg 


Not a 


Threat 


3 


10 


12 


19 


16 


16 


17 


23 


34 


26 


26 


36 


$y 


41 


45 


65 


56 


ual 


No 
Opinion 


1 


11 


18 


14 


(4,211) 


(4,167) 
(4,138) 
(4,120) 


(4,102) 


Sie ae ag 
(ayo) 
(4,114) 
(4,114) 
(4,157) 
(4,125) 
(4,110) 
(4,087) 
(4,091) 
(4,104) 
(4,088) 
(4,078) 


(4,056) 
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APPENDIX 1 


Tabulation of 1981 Deer Hunter Survey 


Did you hunt deer during the 1981 firearms season? n = 4,280 


No 
Yes 9 


OO hola 


SECTION A: Your 1981 Firearms Deer Hunt in Illinois 
1. Did you kill a deer during the 1981 firearms deer season? n = 4,226 


to 


No 68 


Yes i eh 


If yes, was it an, 


Type of Deer ho 
Antlered deer (buck) 18 
Anterless deer (doe, 
fawn) 14 


2. In which county did you hunt? 
3. At which county check station was your deer recorded : 


4, Which of the following was a major factor in determining the county you 
selected to hunt deer during 1981 (indicate only one) n = 3,864 


Availability of deer permits 0 
Availability of public land to hunt on 14 
Number of deer and hunter success 9 
Close to home 33 
Availability of private land to hunt on; 

either families, relatives or friends 40 
Other than one of the above 4 


5. How many days of each three-day season did you hunt: 


No. Days Hunted n Days No. Days Hunted n Days 
First Season 4,290 2746 Second Season 4,290 Lay, 


Both Seasons 4,290 bie, 


Ae eS 


6. During the 1981 firearms season, did you deer hunt? (Check one) 


n = 4,201 

Land Ownership 7 
Only on public land 17 
Mostly on public land 4 
Equally on public and private land 6 
Mostly on private land me 
Only on private land 61 
Don't know 1 


7. In the area you hunted most in 1981, were there, 


n = 4,185 

Deer Density te 
Too many deer 2 
About right number of deer 47 
Too few deer 43 
No opinion 8 


8. In the area you hunted most in 1981, were there, 


n = 4,192 

Hunter Density he 
Too many hunters 18 
About right number of hunters 58 
Too few hunters 16 
No opinion 8 


9. About how far a drive (one-way) is it from your home to the area you 
hunted most in 1981? 


10. For each of the following, about how much did you spend for your 1981 
firearms deer hunt in Illinois? 


a ere cng as ney ce TSE ERE Sauce SIRES) pe 7M aur a pepe aaa geen pemer user 
E N A Actual expense claimed 


xpense verage expense 
Food 4,274 Soo et? Jo i 
Transportation 4,283 27.99 a7. 34 
Hunting gear aloe 29.00 LN SE da 
Lodging 4,248 shores) 41.54 
Meat Processing 

cost Srey e350 43.98 
Taxidermy 4,251 pee ts 95.09 
Lease fees inpatient | 2.04 29.97 


1. Includes onlv those who responded to that particular item. 
2. Total expenditures of all respondents. 


Eh 


If you paid lease fees to deer hunt in 1981, please show to whom and on what 


time basis. n = 4,287 yes (3%) no (97%) 
TePaiden I Paid A 
Private Landowner ( 2%) Private Hunt Club ( y &, - 
Time Basis h j he 
On a daily basis trace trace 
On a monthly basis 0 0 
On a yearly basis 1 1 


(trace = less than .05 percent) 


i%, Considering everything, were you generally satisfied with your 1981 
firearms deer hunt in Illinois? n = 4,124 


he 


No 26 
Yes 74 


12. Which of the following, if any, took away from your satisfaction of the 


1981 hunt? n = 4,375 
Factor eae 4h 
Didn't get a deer 28 Bad Weather 5 
Didn't see a deer 7 Too many hunters 5 
Wounded but couldn't find deer 1 Had to drive too 
It was too expensive 2 far to hunt 3 
Season was too short 12 Early or late 
Didn't have enough time off 6 shooters 3 
Nothing took away from my hunt if Road hunters 2 
Other (fill in) 11 Slob hunters = 


13. Did you receive a 1981 Successful Deer Hunters Pin? 
68 No 32 UXes n = 3,391 


14. Did you observe a deer illegally killed before or after the 1981 season? 
n = 4,290 one illegal deer = 2% 
two illegal deer 1% 
three or more illegal deer 4% 


aati ss 


SECTION B: Your Opinion About Deer Hunting 


1. How would you rate the overall success of Illinois' deer management 


program? nym A213 
Rating i 
Excellent 17 
Good 50 
Fair ZL 
Poor 4 
No opinion 4 

2. Illinois' firearm deer season has been three-day periods for several 

years. Is the season, n = 4,203 
Opinion h 
Too long 1 
About right length 54 
Too short 43 
No opinion 2 


3. If the deer season had to be changed to reduce the number of deer hunters 
on opening weekend, what would you think of each of the following ways to 


do this: n = 3,702 


Good Not Very No 
Idea Good Idea Opinion n value 
y/ és 


ption yA yA 


Hunter choice season (hunter 
selects portion of season he 
wants to hunt, but would not 
be allowed to hunt entire season) fae! 


Limit (quota) on 
hunter numbers first day 13 


Limit (quota) on out-of-state 
hunters 7] 


ee ee ey 
ne ee 


What are your feelings regarding the issuance of a single "free 
landowner - tenant deer permit" for each 40 acres of agricultural or 
commercial timber land, owned or leased by an individual(s) in order 
that they may hunt deer only on that land with a firearm without being 
subject to the lottery draw allocation of regular deer permits? 


Ae 


n = 4,203 
Negative 20 Positive 
te eee | a7 4) ae = = 


63 14 (3,702) 
68 19 (3,608) 
ll 12 (3,950) 


46 No opinion 1 


mae aT yl 


5. What are your feelings regarding the issuance of a single "paid 
landowner - tenant deer permit" for each 40 acres of agricultural or 
commercial timber land owned or leased by an individual(s) in order 
that they may hunt deer within the county the land is located without 
being subject to the lottery draw allocation regular deer permits? 


he. 4 15. 
Negative 30 Positive 530i 
Neutral 24 Not aware of policy 10 
6. What minimum advance notice of deer season opening date do you need to 
plan your deer hunt? n= 4,222 Ave. = 3.02 months 
is What maximum daily fee would you be willing to pay a private landowner 


to hunt deer on his property if he requested such a fee? (Assume you'd 
have a good chance to shoot a deer on his land). n = 4,270 
Mean = $7.47 


Sn For each of the following possible threats to deer hunting in Illinois, 


please indicate if you think it is a great threat, somewhat of a 
threat, or not a threat. 


Great Somewhat Not No 


Possible Threat Of a Threat A Threat Opinion n Values 
Threat As v4 v4 % ~ 
——— 
Free running dogs 37 43 17 a (4,113) 
Poaching 70 de 3 1 (QoZuiy 
Deer/vehicle 
collisions 23 48 26 3 (4,125) 
Legal sport 
hunting 5 Ty re 7 (4,056) 
Coyotes 24 44 26 6 (4157) 
Weather 9 41 45 5 (4,104) 
Strip mining 14 27 41 18 (4,091) 
Out-of-State 
hunters 18 ie 36 Lt (4,110) 
Posting of land oat | 32 34 ‘ (4,114) 


Anti-hunters 46 28 19 7 (4,120) 


io) — 


City growth a5 a 23 5 (4516) 

Building dams 7 “23 56 14 (4,078) 

Too many hunters 17 46 32 5 (4,087) 

Road Hunting 46 38 LZ 4 (4,138) 

Unsafe hunters 46 34 16 4 CALO2) 

Legal doe 

hunting Z 21 65 7 (4,088) 

Poor behavior 

by hunters 39 40 16 5 (4,122) 

Clearing forests 

for farming 56 | V4 10 ps (4,166) 
)5 For each of the following factors which might affect your enjoyment of 


deer hunting, please circle a number to show if the factor adds to (+) 
or takes away from (-) your enjoyment of deer hunting. 


Adds to Enjoyment Takes Away From Enjoyment 
Greatly Somewhat Neither Somewhat Greatly 
C2) (+1) (0 (-1) (-2) 

Factor he to he % 4 n value 
Deer sign 74 1 8 1 trace (4,096) 
Dogs running 
deer 3) 5 3 18 62 EASES AS) 
Rain 4 4g 30 34 21 (aSt32) 
A tree 45 28 22 3 2 (4,142) 
Killing.:a 
deer 81 14 5 trace trace (47150) 
Deer camp 
activities 44 23 29 2 2 (4,116) 
Reaioteatea 
deer 58 33 7 if l (4,146) 
CB radios 3 7 54 10 26 (4,093) 


A familiar 
hunting area 65 28 6 trace ct (4,155) 


Anh 


Photography 25 rm 43 2 3 (4,117) 
Wounding 

a deer 3 6 ll 13 67 (4,145) 
Target 

shooting 15 22 36 6 21 (a t2h3 
Family 43 26 ef 2 y (450158) 
Friends 58 28 12 1 1 (4,144) 
Camping 40 21 36 2 l (4,125) 
State- 

managed 

lands 25 22 46 3 4 (4,106) 
Friday 

opening Sil 21 2d 3 4 (4,142) 
Other hunter 

afield 12 26 34 19 9 (45117) 
Birds and 

other 

wildlife 61 24 13 l 1 (4,125) 


4-wheel drive 
vehicles £5 14 36 9 26 (4,137) 


trace = less than .05 percent 


10: For each of the following reasons for deer hunting, please indicate how 
important each one is to you personally. n = 4,286 


_---————————_——_—_—_—_—__-——————————————————————— eee 


Very Somewhat 
To test my hunting 
skill 70 
To obtain meat 63 
To get away from 
work BZ 
To get out-of 
doors 85 


To have stories 
to tell others 26 


mel fA 


To get away from 


CaAty ite 30 
To be with friends 59 
To be with family 32 
To kill a deer 61 
To have excitement 

in my life 36 
To kill a trophy 

buck 48 
To learn about 

nature aye. 
To get exercise 52 
To be alone 35 


To show others my 
hunting skills 18 


To feel close to 
nature 64 


To escape the 
family for a 
while fie 


To satisfy my friend 
or family who hunt 9 


11. Illinois deer hunters have been slowly increasing each year and number 
77,588 in 1981. Please indicate if you agree or disagree with each of the 
following statments about hunter numbers. 


Agree Disagree No Opinion n values 
Statement Z vA ho 
There are now too many 
hunters in the areas 
JP Bea Te ee 26 49 25 (4,188) 


The number of hunters 
now afield present a 
hazard to my safety. 21 58 Zi (45156) 


- 42 


A large number of 

hunters in the field 

improves my chances 

for taking a deer. 49 


I now enjoy hunting 

less than in the past 

because of the number 

of hunters afield. £2 


My chances for getting 

a "Deer Permit" are 

not good because of 

the number of hunters 

now applying. 44 


37 


53 


36 


14 


ze 


(20) 


(4,211) 


(4,147) 


(4,194) 


12. When you observe a deer crossing sign along the highway, how do you 


usually react. m= 4,257 


slow down 


continue at same speed but watch for deer carefully 


ignore 


recognize but don't slow down 


SECTION C: Your Sporting Interests and Background 


(36) 
(58) 
(1) 
(5) 


1. How many persons in your household deer hunt (counting yourself)? 


Mean = 1.5 


2. Usually, do you deer hunt, (check more than one if necessary) 


Item 


Alone ‘ 

With parent/s 

With my child or children 
With my spouse 

With other relatives 

With friend/s 

Other 


he 


ove 
10 
12 

3) 
14 
34 

2 


n = 4,243 


n = 3,114 


3. How far from your home would you drive (one way) to deer hunt in 


Illinois? 
yer Char dO 


Distance 


te tea 


0 to 50 miles 47 
(about l-hour drive) 


51 to 100 miles 15 
(about 2-hour drive) 


101 to 150 miles ity! 
(about 3-hour drive) 


bolton 00mm les Yj 
(about 4-hour drive) 


201 or more miles 20 
(5 or more hour drive) 


4. During an average year, do you go outside Illinois to hunt? n = 4,143 
x4 


Yes 16 
No 84 


If yes, which of the following do you hunt? 


Species rs 


White-tailed deer 
Mule deer 
Black-tailed deer 
Elk 

Moose 

Caribou 

Antelope 

None of these 


tet Coke 


hace 


FrotroOonw 


(trace = less than .05 percent) 


5. In Illinois, what kinds of hunting do you co other than firearms deer 
hunting? n = 4,143 


x“ 


Type of Hunting 


Archery deer Bz 
Small game 7 
Waterfowl 34 
Turkey 5 
Furbearer op) 
Varmint so 
None of these 4 


6. Please indicate which animals in Illinois you enjoy hunting most, 


> hh ~ 


second-most and third-most. 


Enjoy hunting most: n = 4,250 


Species ho 
Deer firearm aps 


Enjoy hunting second-most: n = 4,235 


Species ho 
Deer firearm 22 


Enjoy hunting third-most: n = 4,201 


Species A 
Rabbit 21 


How do you get your information about deer hunting in Illinois? 
Check more than one if necessary. n = 4,161 


Source Te 
Newspaper/s 15 
Television trace 
Radio trace 
Friends 28 
Sporting good stores 4 


Illinois Outdoor Highlights 17 
Department of Conservation 


employees 5 
Department of Conservation 
pamphlets 17 


State Reports in 
Magazines like 


Field and Stream 8 
Illinois Fins & Feathers 1 
Other (fill in) 

5 
trace = less than .05 percent 
You _ are. (sex): Nh e454 259 
yA 
Male 98 


Female 2 


10% 


it 


Nig 


Los 


14. 


ahs 


16. 


28,5 = 


Your age 
8 - 12 1% 40 - 49 19% 
13 - 19 9% 50 - 59 22 
20 - 29 254 60 — 69 6% 
30 - 39 282% 70 - 79 2% 


Education: (circle highest level completed) 
n = 4,273 Mean - 12 years 
Your occupation: 
Are you a landowner of 40 or more acres of commercial agricultural 
or forestry land? n = 4,217 


No = 93% Yesva? a7 


Please check the category best describing your total family income in 
1981. n = 4,075 


Income re 
Under $10,000 7 
$10,000 to $14,999 £2 
$15,000 to $24,999 34 
$25,000 or more 47 


Number of persons in your household (count yourself): 
n = 4,290 Mean = 3.5 


Would you consider yourself as having a background which is, 
n = 4,260 


Background rs 
Rural (country, farm) 49 
Urban (city, suburban) 19 
Both 1 
Don't know l 


Thinking of where you live now, would you consider yourself to be, 
Newnes 225 


Now v 
Rural dweller as, 
Urban dweller 43 


In which county of the State do you presently 
reside? f 


» dees AA 


Department of Conservation 
life and land together 


ee 
the oe 
he 
e s as 
an 
hse 
‘ 


605 WM. G. STRATTON BUILDING ®400 SOUTH SPRING STREET @SPREMGFIELD 62706 
CHICAGO OFFICE — ROOM 100, 160 NO. LASALLE 60601 
David Kenney, Director e James C. Helfrich, Assistant Director 


March 1, 1982 


Dear Deer Hunter: 


During January the Illinois Department of Conservation - 
Division of Fish and Wildlife Resources, sent out questionnaires 
requesting the cooperation of deer hunters in assessing deer 
population dynamics and management of our deer herd. To date 
we have not received your completed questionnaire. However, if 
our correspondence has crossed in the mail, please disregard 
this letter and enclosed questionnaire. If not, your cooperation 
in completing the enclosed questionnaire and returning it will 
be greatly appreciated. 


Thank you for your cooperation. 
Sincerely, 
ot" H. Kube 
Forest Wildlife Biologist 


Division of Fish and 
Wildlife Resources 


JHK ¢ 1a 


Enc. 


